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QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Why  wax  stockings? 

(2)  How  render  fats? 

(3)  Use  soap  slivers 


AUSWERS:  From  the  home  economists  of  the 
United  STates  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Time  for  some  questions  from  homemakers.     These  all  have  to  do  with  saving. 
The  first  one  is  about  saving  fat.     The  next  about  soap  and  the  third  takes  up  a 
common  problem. ..  stockings.     Let's  talk  about  those  stockings  right  now. 

The  homemaker  writes,  "I'm  always  wearing  out  my  stockings  at  the  heel. 
And  while  the  song  about  dancing  with  a  dolly  with  a  hole  in  her  stocking  may 
sound  pretty  cute,  any  woman  who  finds  said  hole  in  her  stocking  knows  how  em- 
barrassing it  can  be."    In  answer  to  her,  we  all  can  say  Amen.    But  the  textile 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri culture  have  a  little  more  to 
add.     They've  been  making  tests  on  practical  ways  to  meet  the  stocking  problem 
these  days.    And  here's  something  they've  found.     The  old  European  practice  of 
waxing  the  heels  and  toes  with  a  bit  of  candle  could  well  be  revived  in  our  time 
of  cotton,  wool  and  rayon  stockings.     It  can  be  effective  enough  to  make  the  heel 
and  toe  last  four  times  longer. 

Think  of  that!    A  stocking  foot  wearing  four  times  longer  than  it  ordinarily 
would  just  because  of  a  thin  coating  of  wax.' 

Applying  the  wax  is  easy.    All  you  have  to  do  is  rub  a  piece  of  candle  wax  or 
paraffin  on  the  heels  and  toes  before  you  wear  the  stockings.     If  you  don't  want 
to  wax  them  every  wearing,  you  can  lengthen  their  life  somewhat  by  waxing  them 
every  3  or  4  times  you  put  on  the  hose.     Once  the  wax  is  applied,   enough  of  it'll 
last  to  make  the  stockings  more  durable  for  several  washings  and  we&rings. 

But  wiaat  about  the  way  the  wax  feels?     If  you  put  only  a  thin  film  of  it  on, 
you  won't  ever  know  it's  there.     You  can't  feel  it.     You  can  hardly  see  it. 
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Nor  does  it  interfer  with  the  proper  laundering  of  the  stockings.     So  there's  a 
tip  for  us  who  have  trouble  with  our  stockings  wearing  out  at  the  heel  and  toe 
fi  rst. 

How  about  saving  fat.    It's  as  important  as  ever  that  we  keep  each  hit  of  fat. 
If  we  can't  use  it,  we  should  turn  it  in  to  the  butcher.    He'll  give  four  cents 
and  two  red  points  for  each  pound  he  gets  as  salvage. 

Long  before  the  war  situation  called  for  salvage,   though,  thrifty  homemakers 
were  saving  their  fat  and  putting  it  to  good  use  in  their  kitchens  unitl  it  be- 
came inedible.    The  home  economists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture suggest  that  we  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  homemakers  both  now  and 
after  the  war. 

When  vou  buy  meat  with  -Tat  on  it,  you  pay  for  the  fat.     So  bring  it  home 
with  you.    If  there's  more  than  you  need  to  cook  the  meat  with,  save  it.  Some 
good  flavored  beef  or  ham  fat  can  be  used  "as  is"  with  beans  or  other  vegetables. 
Some  of  the  fat  needs  to  be  fried  out  or  rendered  before  you  can  use  it. 

To  render  fat,  heat  it  slowly.    Then  it  melts  and  separates  from  the  con- 
nective tissues.    One  way  to  keep  the  heat  slow  in  rendering  fat  is  to  do  it  in 
a  double  boiler  or  saucepan  set  in  hot  water.    You  can  set  the  pan  in  a  slow  oven 
if  it  suits  vou  better.     The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the "fat  from  getting  too  hot. 

What's  "too  hot?"    Well. ..when  the  fat  begins  to  smoke,  it's  too  hot.  Fat 
that's  reached  the  smoking  point  begins  to  break  down  chemically  and  will  get 
rancid  more  quickly  when  you  try  to  keep  it. 

After  fat  has  been  used,  it  may  need  clarifying.     Clarifying  takes  out  bits 
of  food  and  it  helps  the  flavor.    For  solid  fat.,. pork,  beef,  lamb. ..you  pour 
hot  water  over  it.     One  cup  of  hot  water  for  each  cup  of  fat.     Heat  this  mixture 
slowly  for  ten  minutes.     Stir  it  well.    Be  sure  the  water  is  hot  when  you  pour  it 
over  the  fat  and  the  flame  under  the  mixture  is  low.     This  keeps  down  the  sput- 
tering.   After  ten  minutes  heating,   strain  it  through  a  clean  cloth,  chill  and 
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pour  off  the  water.    Some  dark  material  may  cling  to  the  "bottom  of  the  fat,  hut  you 
can  scrape  it  off  easily  enough.    Once  fat  has  "been  clarified,  though,  it  should 
"be  used  promptly.    It  won't  keep  indefinitely. 

Chicken  fats  and  oils  are  clarified  a  little  differently  from  the  hard  fats. 
Cut  a  few  thin  slices  of  raw  potato... 4  or  5  slices  to  a  cup  of  fat.     You  cook  the 
potato  and  fat  together  over  a  slow  heat  for  about  20  minutes.     Strain  the  fat 
through  a  clean  cloth  and  cool  it.     Then  you  have  fresh  clean  fat  readv  to  use. 

But  after  it  has  "become  too  strong  or  scorched  for  cooking,  turn  it  in  as 
salvage.    And  vou  have  no  idea  how  many  uses  are  made  of  the  fat  ^ou  turn  in. 
Manufacturers  make  glycerine  from  it, ,. glycerine  to  use  in  explosives,  in  paints 
and  in  medicines.    The  main  use  our  salvaged  fat  is  put  to  is  in  making  soap. 

Soap's  one  of  our  most  vital  items  these  days.  That's  whv  the  homemaker  who 
asks  for  suggestions  on  ways  to  save  it  is  on  the  beam.  "We  use  a  cake  of  soap 
until  it  gets  thin  and  then  we  get  out  another  cake,"  she  says.  "It  looks  like 
some  use  could  he  made  of  all  those  little  slivers  that  are  left," 

The  home  economists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  say  some- 
thing can  he  done  with  "em.    One  suggestion  is:     Save  the  slivers  in  a  box  until 
they're  very  dry  and  until  you  have  enough  to  bother  with.     Then  run  them  through 
the  food  chopper.     The  results  make  an  excellent  laundry  soap  for  your  silks  and 
woolens. 

When  you  take  suggestions  like  these,  ^ou' re  not  only  saving  yourself  monev. . . 
you're  following  the  homemaker' s  wartime  creed.     You  know. ,,  "Use  it  up,  wear  it 
out.     Make  it  do  or  do  without." 
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